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THE ART JOURNAL. 



A BLIND SCU LPTO R. 




RANCE has produced many able modellers of ani- 
mals of all classes ; the late Antoine Louis Barye, 
Auguste Cain, and Pierre Jules Mene, have Eu- 
ropean reputations. Among the pupils of the 
famous Barye was one named Louis Navatel, 
known as Vidal in the world of Art. He was 
born at Nimes, in 1831, was on terms of intimacy 
with his master, and also with Pradier, and he was a most indus- 
trious and intelligent pupil and artist. At the age of twenty-one 
he suddenly became blind ; the optic nerve was paralyzed, and, 
after much suffering, he was compelled to submit to the extraction 
of the iris. He was plunged into utter darkness. No words can 
picture the consternation which seized upon the unfortunate artist 
and his friends ; but he found courage, and after a few weeks of 
painful labour he again went to work, and succeeded. Vidal's 
sculptures are well known in the Art world of Paris ; since 1855 
he has exhibited his works almost without intermission at the 
Salon, and in 1861 and 1863 he received medals for them. Lions, 
panthers, tigers, wounded stags, goats, cows, horses, bulls, dogs, 
and cats, are his favourite subjects. The Government has pur- 
chased several of his modellings sculptured in marble and bronze. 
A correspondent of the Moniteur des Arts, of Paris, who has 
taken great interest in those afflicted with blindness, records very 
touchingly in its columns a visit which he made to M. Vidal, and 
an abstract of the article in question will certainly interest the 
readers of the Art Journal. 

Total as is the darkness in which M. Vidal is plunged, he is ex- 
tremely fond of exercise, and walks rapidly, but he prefers the 



night-time, when the streets are quiet, and then he seems to feel 
intuitively his approach to any obstacle. The night is also his 
favourite time for working, probably on account of the absence 
of disturbing elements. On the occasion of the visit referred to 
above, M. Vidal had a fine greyhound which a friend had pre- 
sented him with, and he studied the form of the animal, while ca- 
ressing it, and, being thoroughly acquainted with anatomy, he was 
able to produce the figure of the creature faithfully in the clay. 
The visitor could scarcely believe his senses as he saw the outlines 
of the dog developed in the clay, and then with dexterous and 
rapid fingers the skeleton and muscles ; and, finally, the whole" 
physiognomy of the animal was admirably developed. 

M. Vidal's work is not, however, always copied from Nature ; 
he frequently calls upon his imagination, aided, of course, by his 
sound anatomical training, and at the Salon of 1875 he exhibited 
a model of a lion the size of life. He visits the exhibition, judging 
critically of the sculpture, and his judgment is said to be excellent ; 
he will say of one example, " There is thought in that ; " and of 
another, in the slang of the Paris studio, " This is mere chic." 
Although generally applying himself to the modelling of animals, 
he is not confined to that ; he has produced a capital medallion 
likeness of himself, and would probably furnish a good represen- 
tation of any object which he could finger freely. 

Vidal's chief amusement is the theatre, which he delights in, 
and declares that he can almost always distinguish the exact posi- 
tion of each performer on the stage, and judge of his merits or 
demerits ; so curiously, so wonderfully, does Nature cause the re- 
maining senses to compensate largely for the loss of one. 



NOTES. 



COLONEL JAMES FAIRMAN'S EXHIBITION.— There is on 
view in London a collection of thirteen large landscapes in oil, and 
of eighteen small studies in pen and ink, by Colonel James Fairman, of 
New York, which exhibit a happy combination of the pictorial faculty 
with exact knowledge regarding the physical phenomena of Nature. 
" As an illustration of this," says a London critic, " we would point to 
the noble landscape representing ' Sunset on the Coast of Corsica,' in 
which the refraction of light on the hither side of a great sun-kissed 
boulder is recorded with much fidelity. In most instances, this side of 
the rock being away from the sun, the artist would represent it entirely 
in shadow ; but Colonel Fairman knew better. Again, his scientific 
knowledge shows itself in the manner in which he expresses ' The Power 
of the Sea' on the west coast of Ireland. We have here the ever-inter- 
changing phenomena of weight and force — now the power of the wind 
expending itself in misty spindrift . and steaming spray, and now the 
broad, ponderous, upheaved volume of the Atlantic wave subsiding in 
obedience to the eternal law of gravitation with a grandeur that is ter- 
rible. All this we have seen attempted before, with more or less suc- 
cess, but never with such an all-embracing variety of action. The ex- 
plosive vertical splash, for example, when a wave strikes an upright 
cliff, shooting up into the air with the thunder of a bursting shell, we 
do not remember to have seen before on any canvas. 'A Mountain 
Torrent in the Highlands,' with a salmon-fisher, rod in hand, playing 
with the fish he has just hooked, and which is sure to break his tightened 
line if he is not very careful, is another example of how closely the artist 
adheres to local, and, we might say, geographic truth. The turbulent 
moorland torrent, with its mossy-tinted waters, the heather-clasped 
boulders, and the humid, grey atmosphere, always gathering itself into 
wrathful gloom in some quarter of the heavens, are all given with cha- 
racteristic force, and the Scot would recognise his native heath wherever 
he saw the picture. But wherever Colonel Fairman pitches his camp- 
stool he grapples with the spirit of the place, whether before ' The 
Golden Gate of Jerusalem' or in 'The Plains of Sharon,' by the banks 
of the Tay, or on the borders of some lovely lake in the Far West re- 
flecting the rolling cumuli which the setting sun has glorified, and in 
whose ever-changing convolutions the imaginative soul of the wander- 
ing Indian sees an embodiment of the ' Great Spirit.' The artist often 



throws his horizon line, as Turner did, considerably above the middle 
of his picture ; but, while doing this, he never sacrifices aerial perspec- 
tive, and from the first inch to the last his gradations are perfect. His 
shadows are painted thin, but the objects themselves are carefully 
modelled, and he makes a free use of impasto. As we have already 
implie'd, whatever scientific knowledge or digital dexterity he brings to 
bear upon his subject, he never forgets to suffuse his canvas with the 
life and glow of artistic human feeling, without the concrete and objec- 
tive expression of which no picture is worth two brass farthings. The 
eighteen outdoor pen-and-ink sketches, heightened with a little white 
body colour, are not the least valuable part of the exhibition, and artists 
will see by them how rapidly and yet how unerringly Colonel Fairman 
can record whatever of natural fact he has before him." 

Parisian Exhibition of Sketches by the Old Masters. — The 
great success of the collection of Old-Master Sketches in London has 
had the effect of stimulating an effort of the like kind in Paris. The 
Ministry of Fine Arts gave a full concurrence to the proposal, a few • 
leading collectors responding to the call, and nearly seven hundred 
sketches and finished drawings, illustrating the mastership of the great 
old schools, were consigned for exhibition to the Fxole des Beaux Arts. 
Conspicuous among abundant Florentine contributions were the names 
of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. Rome gave some twenty drawings of Raffaelle and Giulio 
Romano ; from Venice came Titian, Bellini, Paul Veronese, Canaletto, 
and Sebastian del Piombo ; Lombardy contributed Correggio and Luini ; 
Bologna sent Guercino, Annibale Carracci, and Primaticcio. From Spain 
appeared Murillo, Velasquez, and Zurbaran ; Germany, DUrer and Hol- 
bein. From the older Flemish came Vandyck, Rubens, Van Eyck, 
Memling, Teniers, and Goltzius ; from Holland, Cuyp, Rembrandt, 
Wouvermans, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Paul Potter, Van de Velde. The 
French school had its Poussin, Claude, Bouchet, Greuse, Fragonard, 
Prud'hon, and many others, closing with the last century. The names 
of Hobbema, Ruysdael, and Van de Velde were conspicuous for exqui, 
sitely finished water-colours. For the finest part of this rich review of 
time-honoured Art Paris has reason to be grateful to the Due d'Au- 
male. 



